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WAGES COUNCILS ACT 1959 

APPOINTMENT OF A COMMISSION OF INQUIRY 

WHEREAS the Minister of Labour (hereinafter referred to as “the Minister”) 
pursuant to section 4 of, and the First Schedule to, the Wages Councils Act 1959 
published in the London and Edinburgh Gazettes dated 10th March 1967 
notice of his intention to make an order abolishing the Cutlery Wages Council 
(Great Britain) and made available copies of a draft of the said Order ; 

AND WHEREAS in view of objections made with respect to the draft Order 
the Minister has decided to refer the draft Order to a Commission of Inquiry for 
inquiry and report; 

AND WHEREAS, where the Minister refers a draft Order to a Commission of 
Inquiry as aforesaid, he is required by the First Schedule to the said Act to notify 
to the Commission the objections which he wishes the Commission to take into 
account; 

NOW THEREFORE the Minister in pursuance of the powers conferred upon 
him by sections 4 and 9 of, and the First and Fourth Schedules to, the said Act 
and after consultation with organisations representing employers and workers 
respectively in accordance with paragraph 3 of the said Fourth Schedule, hereby 
appoints the following persons to be members of a commission of inquiry: — 

(a) Persons chosen as being independent persons: 

Mr. Albert Howard Thomas, O.BE., B.Comm. 

Miss Edith Mary Batten, O.B.E., M.A., B.Sc.(Econ.) 

Mr. Arthur Leslie Nalder Stephens, M.A. 

(b) Persons chosen to represent employers: 

Mr. John Patrick Lowry 
Mr. Frank Ian Tuckwell, C.B.E. 

(c) Persons chosen to represent employed persons: 

Mr. Sydney Hill 

Mr. Joseph O’Hagan, C.B.E. 

AND the Minister further appoints Mr. A. H. Thomas to be chairman of the 
Commission and Miss E. M. Batten to act as deputy chairman in the absence of 
the chairman; 

AND the Minister in pursuance of paragraph 5(b) of the said First Schedule 
hereby refers to the Commission the said draft Order for inquiry and report; 

AND the Minister, pursuant to paragraph 6 of the First Schedule, hereby 
notifies the Commission that the objections which he wishes the Commission to 
take into account are the objections set out in the Schedule hereto. 

Dated this 22nd day of August 1967. 



D. C. Barnes, 
Secretary, 
Ministry of Labour. 
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SCHEDULE 

Objections in writing sent to the Minister on or before 19th April 1967 from the 
following: 

British Silverware Ltd., Walsall, Staffs. 

Davenport (SheflS.eld) Ltd., West Street, Sheffield, 1. 

Harrison Fisher and Co. Ltd., Milton Street, Sheffield, 3. 

Leppington (Cutlers) Ltd., Sidney Street, Sheffield, 1. 

Maleham and Yeomans Ltd., 48 Bowdon Street, Sheffield, 1. 

George Platts and Son Ltd., Harwood Street, Sheffield, 2. 

Richards Bros, and Sons Ltd., 55 Moore Street, Sheffield, 3. 

Roberts and Belk Ltd., Furnival Works, Sheffield, 1. 

Joseph Rodgers and Sons Ltd., Sheffield, 1. 

Sanenwood Products Ltd., Lowther Road, Sheffield, 6. 

The Sipelia Group, Cadman Street, Sheffield, 4. 

Steel Products (Sheffield) Ltd., Sheffield, 9. 

Taylor’s Eye-Witness Ltd., Milton Street, Sheffield, 3. 

George WilHam Thornton Ltd., Lowther Road, Sheffield, 6. 

Frank Turton Ltd., 72 Arundel Street, Sheffield, 1. 

United Kingdom Cutlery and Silverware Manufacturers’ Association, 
Sheffield, 10. 

Viners Ltd., Broomhall Street, Sheffield, 3. 

Westall Richardson Ltd., Sheffield, 3. 

Hiram Wild Ltd., Harries Road, Sheffield, 6. 

George Wostenholm and Son Ltd., Wellington Street, Sheffield, 1. 
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WAGES COUNCILS ACT, 1959 
COMMISSION OF INQUIRY 
Appointment of Member 

In pursuance of the powers conferred on him by Sections 4 and 9 of and the 
First and Fourth Schedules to, the Wages Councils Act, 1959, the Minister of 
Labour hereby appoints Professor Edward Thomas Nevin, M.A., Ph.D., to be 
a member of the Commission of Inquiry appointed by the Minister on the 
22nd August 1967 to inquire into and report on a draft order abolishing the 
Cutlery Wages Council (Great Britain). Professor Nevin’s appointment is as 
an independent person in place of Mr. A. L. N. Stephens who has relinquished 
his appointment. 

SIGNED by order of the Minister of Labour this 30th day of November 1967. 

J. R. Lloyd Davies 
Assistant Secretary, 
Ministry of Labour. 
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To the Right Honourable Barbara Castle, M.P., 

First Secretary of State and Secretary of State for Employment and Productivity. 
Madam, 

1. On 22nd August 1967 your predecessor as Minister of Labour, the Right 
Honourable Ray Gunter, M.P., appointed us members of a Commission of 
Inquiry under the Wages Councils Act 1959. Objection having been made to 
his draft Order for the abolition of the Cutlery Wages Council (Great Britain), 
he referred the draft Order to us as a Commission for inquiry and report. 

2. We have investigated the matter, received written representations and heard 
such oral evidence as we thought necessary, and have the honour now to submit 
the following report. In it we unanimously recommend that an Order should be 
made abolishing the Cutlery Wages Council (Great Britain). 

INTRODUCTORY 

3. On 7th November 1967 we published notices in the London and Edinburgh 
Gazettes stating that the Commission would consider representations made to it 
in writing on or before 18th December 1967 and on all questions affecting the 
draft Order which arose on or in connection with the objections notified to us. 
A copy of the notice was sent to all organisations likely to be interested. A list 
of organisations and persons with whom we have had correspondence or who 
have given oral or written evidence is given in Appendix I to the Report. 

The Background of the Inquiry 

4. Since 1963 the Ministry of Labour had on a number of occasions urged on 
the United ICingdom Cutlery and Silverware Manufacturers’ Association 
(U.K.C.S.M.A.) and the General and Municipal Workers’ Union (Cutlery 
Branch), the employers’ association and the trade union respectively whose 
nominees virtually constitute the Wages Council, the desirability of establishing 
voluntary machinery which might replace the Council. In 1967 the Minister 
having considered the views put forward by the two sides on the need for the 
continued existence of the Wages Council, came to the conclusion that the 
relations between the sides had reached a stage rendering the Wages Council 
unnecessary, and decided to use his powers under Section 4(1) (b) of the Wages 
Councils Act 1959 to make an Order abohshing the Council. Notice of his 
intention to do so was published in the London and Edinburgh Gazettes on 
10th March 1967. A number of objections were received and the Minister 
accordingly referred the draft Order to us for inquiry and report under para. 
5(b) of the First Schedule of the Wages Councils Act 1959. The text of the draft 
Order is reproduced in Appendix II, and the objections we are required to 
consider are specified in the schedule to the minute of appointment. 

THE CUTLERY WAGES COUNCIL 

Historical 

5. The Cutlery Wages Council (Great Britain) was originally established as 
the Cutlery Trade Board (Great Britain) under the Trade Boards Acts of 1909 
and 1918 (SRO 1933, No. 1056 dated November 7th 1933). The Sheffield 
United Cutlery Council, a joint organisation of unions in the cutlery trade, had 
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previously asked the Minister in November 1930 for the application of the 
Trade Boards Acts to the cutlery trade, and an enquiry into the state of organisa- 
tion and the level of wages in the trade was made by the Ministry of Labour in 
1931. The Sheffield Cutlery Manufacturers’ Association, while not parties to the 
original application, did not oppose it. 

6. Under the Wages Councils Act 1945 trade boards were converted into 
wages councils. The Cutlery Wages Council continued to operate in practice in 
relation to the same workers and employers as had the Trade Board. 

Scope 

7. The work covered by the Wages Council consists of the manufacture of 
knives of any kind, carving and other hafted forks, steels, scissors, razors, and 
blanks for or parts of any of these articles. Hafting and finishing and all other 
operations and processes incidental or appertaining to manufacture are in- 
cluded. The scope does not include knives for use in machines, garden or sheep 
shears, metal cutting shears, secateurs, safety razors, surgical instruments, fish, 
dessert or butter knives of the spoon-handled type; nor the manufacture of 
articles of “flatware”, that is to say, spoons and unhafted forks. 

Constitution 

8. The Council now consists of three Independent Members, six employers’ 
and six workers’ representatives. The number of representative members was 
reduced from the original 14 per side to 6 per side in 1964. 

9. The United Kingdom Cutlery and Silverware Manufacturers’ Association 
nominates to five of the seats on the employers’ side and one seat is occupied 
by an “unorganised” employer representing the interests of the “little masters”, 
or small working employers in the cutlery trade. All the nominations for the 
workers’ side are from the General and Municipal Workers’ Union (Cutlery 
Branch). 



TEBE CUTLERY INDUSTRY 

Structure 

10. Establishments covered by the Wages Council numbered 292 at December 
1967, 283 of wffich are situated in Sheffield. The number of establishments has 
fallen progressively over the years from 850 before the 1939-45 war and 634 in 
1948. The Ministry estimated that about 7,000 workers are within the scope of 
the Wages Council, but makes the reservation that there is a substantial margin 
of error inherent in these figures, which are based on the numbers employed in 
individual firms at the time of the last inspection. This number has fallen from 
an estimated 12,500 in 1939 and 9,000 in 1948. The U.K.C.S.M.A. puts the 
figure at 6,300 of which sixty per cent are women. 

11. We are inforrned that in the cutlery industry, the larger manufacturers 
usually conduct all the manufacturing processes on their own material in their 
(wn factones. Some of them also manufacture products outside the scope of 
the cutlery industry such as e.g. flatware and silverware, the cutlery production 
being earned out in separate departments within a larger manufacturing 
organisation. Many firms still find it convenient either regularly or occasionaUy 
to send work to out-workers or sub-contractors for specialised processing; the 
smaUer the manufacturing unit the more Hkely the need to sub-contract work in 
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this way. The distinction between an out- worker and a sub-contractor is 
difficult to define and largely depends upon the contractual basis between the 
two parties. Both out-workers and sub-contractors however perform a similar 
function in that they are usually specialists within a clearly defined field of 
operations. They are able to offer their skill to a variety of firms and thus relieve 
the latter of maintaining a speciaHsed section or department which might not 
be fully utilized. Out-working was more prevalent in the past than it is today. 
The usual practice was for out-workers to rent space and often a machine in a 
large factory or a room in a tenement factory where they would work on material 
supplied to them. To some extent this practice still persists but demolition of 
many of the old factories of the industry in Sheffield coupled with the develop- 
ment of larger units has led to a diminution of this type of organisation. A key 
figure in the industry has always been the so-called “little master”. Essentially 
he is a cutlery manufacturer in a small way of business, working on his own 
materials, often taking a personal part in production and sometimes selling his 
goods to other manufacturers. He may take work from larger firms on a sub- 
contracting basis. 

12. There is still a high proportion of small specialised producers in the 
cutlery trade, although the trend is towards the organisation of business on a 
larger scale. This has facilitated the development of mechanised methods of 
production using engineering techniques and a greater concentration on technical 
research, on design and on marketing. The need still exists however for many of 
the old craft skills and the industry is faced with the problem of attracting and 
training the right type of young people not only to learn the new techniques but 
also to replace the ageing population of craftsmen who gained their skill and 
experience in the older tradition and who are now leaving the industry on 
retirement. 

Representative Organisations 

13. The recognised employers’ and workers’ organisations in the industry are 
those named in paragraph 9. 

PRINCIPAL SUBMISSIONS 

The Ministry of Labour 

14. The Ministry submitted a memorandum explaining the reasons for the 
publication of the notice of intention to abolish the Wages Council. It seems 
that, as early as 1954, the then Chairman of the Council, the late Professor 
A. N. Shimmin, C.B.E. relying on the relations between the two sides, made an 
unsuccessful attempt to secure a voluntary agreement on skilled rates which 
might permit simplification of the wages regulation order. Some years later 
however, in 1960, a joint motion was submitted to the Wages Council after 
negotiations olf the Council. The better relations continued and the T.U.C. 
report of 1962 listed cutlery as an industry in which the union favoured abolition 
of the Wages Council. In March 1963 the then Minister, the Rt. Hon. John 
Hare, O.B.E., M.P. took advantage of an invitation from the employers to 
attend the inaugural dinner of the U.K.C.S.M.A. to suggest in an after-dinner 
speech that the time had come to set up voluntary machinery. 

15. In 1964 the submission of proposals which had been agreed by the parties 
beforehand led to an attempt on the Ministry’s part to persuade the industry 
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to set Tip voluntary machinery so that the Council could be abolished. The two 
sides were seen separately by senior Ministry officials. The workers expressed 
themselves in favour of setting up machinery to replace the Council, but the 
employers opposed abolition on the grounds that the Council was still necessary 
as a steadying influence on the trade and to enforce agreed rates on non- 
federated employers. In September 1964 the Minister, the Rt. Hon. J. Godber, 
M.P. wrote personally to the two sides announcing his intention of re-appointing 
the Council for two years only, hoping that within that period the two sides 
would be able to set up voluntary machinery and apply for abolition of the 
Council. He asked for a progress report in a year’s time. 

16. Both employers and unions in due course submitted reports. The em- 
ployers argued that there were enough employers and workers outside the 
Association and Union to constitute a danger to the maintenance of agreed 
terms without the sanction of the Wages Council. The Union stated their view 
that the time was more favourable than ever for setting up a Joint Industrial 
Council. Twice during 1965 the employers and Union came to the Wages 
Council with agreed motions and during the year they also signed a joint 
declaration on productivity. An agreed motion was also received in 1966 
although it concerned only a minor increase in paid holidays. 

17. In April 1966 a joint meeting of the two sides was called by the Ministry, 
to discuss the future of the Wages Council. The views of both the employers 
and Union proved to be unchanged. They were asked to have further joint 
discussions to consider the possibility of submitting a joint application for 
abolition and to report the outcome. Following the discussions the Union 
stated that they were still in favour of abolition. The employers’ association, 
however, affirmed that they remained strong in their belief that the continuance 
of the Wages Council would be for the benefit of the industry and would ensure 
the continuance of stable conditions. They added that under present day 
economic conditions they considered that this was even more relevant than had 
been the case a few months ago. They therefore expressed the hope that the 
Wages Council could be retained for a further period. 

18. Having considered these views the Minister decided to use his powers 
under Section 4 (1) (b) of the Wages Councils Act 1959 to make an Order 
abolishing the Council. Notice of his intention to do so was published in the 
London and Edinburgh Gazettes on 10th March 1967. 

19. The Minister’s reasons for deciding to abolish the Council were: 

(1) Organisation on both sides is well developed. The U.K.C.S.M.A. and 
the G.&M.W.U. are weU-established bodies of recognised authority. 

(2) The employers’ and workers’ organisations have for many years met 
together and concluded agreements. They can be regarded as jointly 
constituting adequate and effective machinery for negotiating wages and 
conditions of employment. 

(3) Circumstances justifying continued existence of a wages council, viz. 
absence of negotiating machinery and danger to the standard of re- 
muneration of the workers, do not apply. The trade union is confident 
that it can, relying if necessary on Section 8 of the Terms and Conditions 
of Employment Act 1959, ensure that agreements are observed. 
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(4) Since this is a relatively small and localised industry the great majority of 
the employers and workpeople are geographically in close contact; the 
observance of collective agreements should accordingly be more easily 
secured than in a widely scattered trade. 

(5) The arguments advanced by the employers for retaining the Wages 
Council are not valid in the hght of the definition in the Wages Councils 
Act 1959 of the circumstances which justify the establishment of a Wages 
Council. 

20. The Ministry also submitted a memorandum prepared by its Yorkshire 
and Humberside Regional Office giving statistical and other information con- 
cerning employment trends, unemployment and vacancies and earnings in cutlery 
in the Sheffield area. 

Objections to draft order 

21. By the terms of our reference we were required to take into account the 
objections which had been made to the Minister following the publication of 
the draft Order. Twenty bodies had submitted objections, 19 of which were 
firms engaged in the industry and one the U.K.C.S.M.A. itself. There was a 
good deal of common ground in the objections and the arguments advanced 
may be summarised as follows : 

(1) The statutory machinery of the wages council system provides an 
efficient and acceptable procedure for negotiation and the settlement of 
wages and conditions. 

(2) Statutory regulation and enforcement is necessary to ensure a measure 
of uniformity throughout Great Britain as regards minimum standards. 

(3) The stabilising influence of the Wages Council is largely responsible for 
the maintenance of good relations between the two sides of the cutlery 
industry. 

(4) Economic pressures (e.g. increasing foreign competition) place a strain on 
relations between employers and workers and the existence of the 
Council has obviated disputes. 

(5) Neither the employers’ association nor the trade union is fully representa- 
tive of the industry. 

22. These objections are the same as were made to us direct by the employers 
representatives. We comment on them in para. 47. 

The General and Municipal Workers’ Union (Cutlery Branch) 

23. The representatives of the G.&M.W.U. (Cutlery Branch) gave oral 
evidence which supplemented their written evidence and described the voluntary 
arrangements for joint consultation which had been established with the 
U.K.C.S.M.A. and had operated satisfactorily for over seven years. 

24. The Union and the Association meet to negotiate increased rates and 
normally reach agreement on a joint motion to be submitted to the Wages 
Council. It is usually agreed also that all workers will get the increase which the 
Wages Council decides upon, whether they are being paid in excess of the 
statutory miniTmim rate or not. The Wages Council meets and a wages regulation 
order follows in due course. Members in individual firms, shop stewards or 
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the secretary of the Cutlery Branch, then negotiate either collectively or indi- 
vidually for special rates within a factory. 

25. Members wished the Wages Council to be abolished in favour of joint 
voluntary negotiations and the Union asserted that the machinery already in 
existence was adequate and would continue to be effective. Furthermore the 
Union firmly believed that it would be competent to safeguard the workers’ 
interests in the event of abolition of the Wages Council with the help of the 
Terms and Conditions of Employment Act 1959. No difficulties were expected 
in identifying cases in order to report a claim and the Union was confident that 
it could enforce voluntary agreements through Section 8 of that Act. 

26. It was claimed that one-third of the workers in the industry were members 
of the Union and they were well-spread throughout the cutlery establishments. 
Most of the members were full-time workers who were principally employed in 
the larger firms in Sheffield. The frequent turnover of labour, especially of 
women, amongst those employed by small firms made recruitment difficult, but 
the Union had some members in small establishments. There were also some 
members who were out-workers. Good relations with employers were enjoyed 
and hostility, or refusal of facilities for recruiting members was very rare. There 
was only one large firm whose policy had been not to associate with the Union, 
but there were members in that establishment. The Union felt strongly that the 
existence of the Wages Council hampered recruitment. There was no incentive 
to join the Union because some workers regarded increases in wage rates as a 
“Government issue” after a wages regulation order had been made. They failed 
to realise the part played by the Union as workers’ representatives on the Wages 
Council, or in voluntary negotiations outside the Council to get statutory 
increases passed on to workers receiving enhanced rates. The Union therefore 
supported abolition in the hope that membership would be strengthened, 
especially amongst women. 

27. It was stated that rates of wages paid throughout the cutlery industry in 
Sheffield were well in excess of minimum rates in the wages regulation order. 
The Union had been instrumental in negotiating these rates and there was a 
well-organised system for the negotiation of differentials. Employers would find 
it difficult to retain labour at lower rates and consequently very few fir ms pay 
minimum rates only. Other agreements successfully negotiated voluntarily 
included a scheme for payments during sick absence, a superannuation scheme 
and other fringe benefits. Agreements reached were notified by the Union direct 
to those employers who were not members of the manufacturers’ association. 
The Union thought that there was a need for the employers in the industry to 
become better organised. 

28. The Union gave examples of frustration felt by their members where it 
was claimed they were restricted by the Wages Council. In some establishments 
cutlery workers and silversmiths were employed side by side. The latter who 
were not within the field of operation of the Wages Council were covered by the 
National Union of Gold, Silver and Allied Trades, which negotiated indepen- 
dently with the U.K.C.S.M.A. and frequently obtained benefits for its members 
in advance of the cutlery workers who had to await the making of a statutory 
order. Abolition of the Wages Council would avoid difficulties occasioned by 
this lapse of time. Another instance of restriction felt was with regard to holiday 
pay. Certain firms, particularly amongst the smaller establishments, were 
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unwilling to pay more than the holiday remuneration prescribed by the wages 
regulation order. It was maintained that without the Wages Council, better 
results for cutlery workers could be obtained by joint voluntary negotiation. 

29. Mechanisation had caused skilled craftsmen to be replaced by female 
labour and the industry was becoming a field for the employment of women on 
a larger scale. The Union had insisted that women should be paid equal rates for 
any process that could be done by male or female labour. Should the Wages 
Council be abolished the Union asserted that it could and would look after the 
interests of the women. 

30. The cutlery industry did not follow the lead of agreements in engineering. 
The Union visualised that if the Wages Council were abolished they would 
negotiate with the U.K.C.S.M.A. alone. If a link with a collective bargaining 
machinery of wider scope were necessary, this would have to be machinery 
covering themselves and the gold and silver workers. They did not think that 
they could be brought within the ambit of the engineering industry machinery, 
but they agreed that they would not object to participating in general negotiations 
covering the Sheffield light trades with provision for direct negotiations with the 
U.K.C.S.M.A. on matters peculiar to cutlery. 

The United Kingdom Cutlery and Silverware Manufacturers’ Association 

31. The U.K.C.S.M.A., the only employers’ association concerned with the 
Cutlery Wages Council, submitted a written Memorandum of Evidence, the 
contents of which the Association’s representatives subsequently amplified 
orally before us. According to its submission, the U.K.C.S.M.A. has 100 fir ms 
in membership employing 4,250 workers on work which is in scope of the Wages 
Council, i.e. approximately 70% of the total number covered by the Council. 
60 % of this labour force is female. The Association’s membership also accounts 
for 70 % of the productive capacity of the industry. 

32. There was no formally constituted voluntary machinery of negotiation 
but the G.&M.W.U. (Cutlery Branch) which represented the workers always 
had access to the Association. In practice negotiations with the Union are 
handled by a sub-committee of the Association’s Management Committee. 
The Sub-Committee includes the Association’s nominees on the Wages Council 
and agreements on matters such as pay, proper to the latter, become the subject 
of agreed motions before the Council so that in due course they may become 
enforceable throughout the industry. The only collective agreement relates to 
the Sick Pay Scheme. 

33. The Association is opposed to the abolition of the Wages Council 
primarily for the reason that the present system provides for the observance of 
minimum standards of pay and conditions by all firms throughout Great 
Britain, not all of which are in the Sheffield area. Without the fixing of these 
minimum standards by the Wages Council and their enforcement by the wages 
inspectorate there is always a danger of the minima not being observed. The 
Wages Council thus exerts a strong stabilising influence and has contributed 
substantially to the good relations existing in the industry. The cutlery industry 
in Great Britain is vulnerable to competition from low cost manufacturers 
abroad particularly in the Far East. (The Association produced statistics of 
the increase in imports since 1960.) Any trade recession would put pressure on 
wage standards and a form of statutory enforcement would become even more 
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necessary. There appears in the circumstances to be no equally effective alterna- 
tive to the Wages Council. 

34. The Association’s representatives enlarged on these points when they 
gave oral evidence to the Commission. They stated that of their membership 
only four or five firms were outside Shefiield, where over 90 % of the labour 
force was in any event employed. The U.K.C.S.M.A. was primarily a trade 
association, but organisation was closer knit among employers than it had been 
before the war. Research, the need for negotiation with the Government over 
matters like purchase tax and international trade had encouraged this tendency. 
There would be no real sanction against a member who did not observe agree- 
ments. The industry competed for labour with the light tool trade and other 
light trades in Shefiield, and also for certain types of labour, with the steel 
industry. 

35. The representatives stressed the fragmented structure of the industry and 
the vulnerability of the manufacturers to competition from all sources, domestic 
and foreign. Because of the nature of the product there would always be room 
for the small specialists and the ease with which those could set up in business 
undermined the position of the larger manufacturer. Technological advance 
and the formation of larger units was reducing this vulnerability, but it would 
never be completely eliminated. The merit of the wages council system was that 
it ensured the universal observance of minimum standards, and the structure 
of the industry was such that they did not think that this could be achieved 
without compulsion. A case in point was the research association which but for 
statutory backing would have closed down. 

36. The U.K.C.S.M.A. enjoyed good relations with the G.&Ml.W.U. and 
member firms had not placed obstacles in the way of union recruitment. The 
Union had associated itself with approaches to the Government about foreign 
competition. Nevertheless they doubted the Union’s ability with its present 
membership to enforce voluntary agreements. Not all negotiations with the 
Union had ended in agreement, and on the last occasion the disagreement 
between the sides had had to be settled on the Wages Council. It should be 
borne in mind that the recent happy state of relations had coincided with good 
trading conditions, and in a period of recession there might be more matters on 
which the sides would not of themselves be able to agree. 

37. The U.K.C.S.M.A. representatives compared the situation in cutlery 
with that obtaining in the gold and silver sector where there was no wages 
council. There it was difiicult to arrive at agreements on a national basis. 

38. There was no other wages council with which the Cutlery Wages Council 
could be merged. As regards voluntary machinery already in existence they did 
not t.bink that it was feasible for the cutlery trade to be covered by the negotia- 
tions undertaken by the Shefiield Lighter Trades Association. If the Council 
were abolished the cutlery trade would inevitably have to be dealt with as part 
of the engineering industry, which would result in an unsatisfactory situation 
since engineering processes were not relevant to the manufacture of many of the 
great variety of cutlery products. 

39. The Association could not in short see any merit in the proposed abolition 
of the Wages Council. In the absence of a definite national wages policy, and a 
more rational organisation amongst the unions, the wages council system, with 
its concomitant of statutory enforcement, provided a reasonably satisfactory 
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method of settling wages problems, and a safeguard against the undermining 
of standards in periods of economic stress. As for the possibility of enforcing 
uniformity through Section 8 of the Terms and Conditions of Employment Act 
1959 it seemed that the proposal involved substituting a less efficient form of 
statutory enforcement for the wages council system. The fact was that there was 
no equally satisfactory alternative to the latter. 



The Independent Members of the Wages Council 

40. The Commission sought the views of the independent members of the 
Wages Council. The Chairman, Professor F. A. Wells, O.B.E., B.Sc.(Econ.). 
Ph.D. was abroad at the time of our inquiry but submitted a written memoran- 
dum. The Deputy Chairman, Miss E. Hesling, O.B.E., LL.B., and the third 
Independent Member, Professor J. C. Wood, LL.M., both gave oral evidence. 

41. Professor Wells stated that he had been a member of the Cutlery Wages 
Council for some twenty years and Chairman for the past seven. It was formerly 
one of the most difficult with which he had been associated, but in 1960 a change 
in the leadership on both sides coincided with improved co-operation between 
the sides and a joint motion was put to the Council. In 1964 and 1965 joint 
motions were again submitted but in 1967 there was disagreement. The develop- 
ment of voluntary negotiation off the Council had impelled him, as Chairman, 
to raise on the Council the matter of the continued need for the Council, but 
there had been a feeling on both sides that the Council should continue. He 
himself thought that the Council was still performing a useful function in a 
trade where collective bargaining was not firmly established. In view of the 
contraction of the industry there was a case for amalgamating it with another 
Wages Council. This course of action was ruled out by the absence of a suitable 
Council with the same local connections with the Sheffield area. 

42. Miss Hesling said she had been a member of the Council since about 1950. 
Relations between the sides were much better than they had been in the past, 
but she did not think that they could yet be depended upon to reach agreement 
without the help of the Council. She doubted whether the workers would be so 
well protected without the Council having regard to the ease with which 
individuals could set up in business on their own account. Without statutory 
enforcement, such small employers might undercut wages. She thought that 
Section 8 of the Terms and Conditions of Employment Act 1959 could be an 
effective substitute for enforcement by the wages inspectorate provided the 
Union was prepared to take up cases. She did not think that the employers had 
anything to fear from abolition. 

43. Professor Wood said that negotiations, which were difficult in the past, 
had become easier but there was a contested motion in April 1967 and a note of 
hostility had come into the relations between the sides. The industry was 
gradually being rationalised. Nevertheless, there remained many small units 
which were slow to disappear and which were difficult to organise. The trade 
union concerned is not strong and women cutlery workers are not well organised 
or articulate. The fear of recession amongst employers was genuine and under- 
cutting by small firms could occur. The Wages Council was appropriate for an 
industry of this character and it has performed a useful function. The need for 
it was diminishing but statutory enforcement was still desirable. Without the 
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Council there was a danger that the unorganised section of the industry would 
be neglected by both the trade union and employers’ association. 

CONCLUSIONS 

44. By the terms of our reference we are required to take into account the 
objections to the draft Order listed in the Schedule to our Minute of Appoint- 
ment and to enquire and report on all questions affecting the draft Order which 
arise on or in connection with these objections. 

45. The reference to us having been made under para. 5 (b) of the First 
Schedule of the Wages Councils Act 1959, Section 6 (2) of the Act applies. 
According to this Section, we may make a report to the Secretary of State 
recommending the abolition of the wages council to which the reference relates 
or the narrowing of the field of operation of the council, if we are of the opinion 
that it is expendient to do so, having regard to : — 

(a) the extent to which there is, and is likely to remain, adequate machinery 
set up by agreement between organisations representing workers and 
employers respectively for the effective regulation of remuneration and 
conditions of employment of workers within the field of operation of the 
wages council or 

(b) the extent (if any) to which it is practicable and desirable to bring 
within the field of operation of another wages council all or any of the 
workers within the field of operation of the wages council 

and, in either case, the Commission may recommend the transfer of workers 

to the field of operation of another wages council whether already existing or 

to be established (Section 6(2)). 

46. In considering whether any machinery is, or is likely to remain, adequate 
for regulating the remuneration and conditions of employment of any workers, 
we must consider not only what matters are capable of being dealt with by that 
machinery, but also to what extent those matters are covered by the agreements 
or awards arrived at or given thereunder, and to what extent the practice is, or 
is likely to be, in accordance with those agreements or awards (Section 6 (4)). 

47. We are required by our terms of reference to consider the objections made 
to the draft Order. On these formal objections (which are summarised in para. 
21) we would make the following comments. 

(1) We do not dispute that the wages council system is an effective form of 
machinery for determining minimum standards. The test, however, is not 
whether the statutory machinery is convenient and acceptable to the 
parties. It is whether its existence is justified in the light of the clear 
intention of Parliament (as expressed in the Wages Councils Act 1959) as to 
the circumstances in which wages councils are to be established or allowed 
to subsist. The latter criterion must be the over-riding consideration, but 
we would not in any event agree that the wages council system, with its 
inevitable rigidities will in the future be as eflScient a vehicle for the 
settlement of wages and conditions as an effective voluntary machinery 
of negotiation. Pressures, both internal and external, are stimulating a 
movement towards the rationalisation of the Cutlery Industry. Evidence 
presented to the Commission indicated that, as a result, the small unit is 
tending to disappear and the industry may at some time in the future be 
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dominated by large manufacturing units. A strengthening of this tendency 
could reach a stage where more sophisticated bargaining techniques may 
become more appropriate as between employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions. These techniques are more time consuming and require a deeper 
technical knowledge. Whatever its other merits the statutory system 
concerned as it is with minima is by its very nature unlikely to satisfy 
these criteria. 

(2) For the reasons set out in more detail below we are of the opinion that 
the abohtion of the Wages Council would not jeopardise the observance 
of minimum standards, and insofar as statutory protection is necessary, 
Section 8 of the Terms and Conditions of Employment Act 1959 provides 
an adequate safeguard. 

(3) We do not dispute that the good relations now existing between the 
employers and workers are in large measure due to compulsory contacts 
in the forum provided by the Wages Council, We would only comment 
that the originators of the Trade Boards and Wages Councils Acts 
intended among other things that the boards and councils should 
provide a training ground for negotiators in the trades concerned, in the 
hope that voluntary machinery might eventually emerge from the statu- 
tory framework, leaving the latter to wither away. The Cutlery Wages 
Council seems precisely to have fulfilled this intention, and we do not 
think that the good relationship would vanish with the Wages Council. 

(4) Because of the built-in rigidities of the statutory system already referred to, 
a wages council is not a competent body to deal with disputes between 
employers and workers, from whatever source they arise, and, considered 
from this aspect, the balance of advantage must be with the voluntary 
system, 

(5) We reject the contention that the U.K.C.S.M.A. and G.&M.W.U. are 
not sufficiently representative of their respective sides of the industry. 
The U.K.C.S.M.A. speaks for employers employing almost three- 
quarters of the labour force in scope of the Council. The Union claims 
to have in membership only one-third of the workers concerned, but its 
position as the recognised organisation of these workers is unchallenged 
and its membership well spread. It is by common consent accepted (by 
employers) generally as the representative of the workers, and it is on 
good terms with the employers. We have therefore no reservations about 
the standing of either body as a representative organisation. 

48. There is no other wages council with which the Cutlery Wages Council 
could be merged, and no question arises of hiving off some of the workers 
covered by the Council. Our recommendation to the Secretary of State for 
Employment and Productivity (who now exercises the functions of the Minister 
of Labour), as to whether she should proceed to abolish the Cutlery Wages 
Council, therefore hinges on the matters set out in para. 45(a) and in para. 46. 

49. In this we have accepted and followed the view expressed in the Report 
of the Commission of Inquiry on the Hair, Bass and Fibre Wages Council 
(Great Britain) and the Brush and Broom Wages Council (Great Britain) (1967) 
(para. 76) that, in considering the adequacy of machinery of negotiation, regard 
should be had to its effectiveness in practice, rather than to its formality. That 
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there is no formally constituted voluntary machinery in the case of Cutlery we 
do not accordingly regard as a matter of primary importance. 

50. We have accepted that the U.K.C.S.M.A. and the G. & M.W.U. are 
representative organisations. The evidence shows that they have regularly met 
together since about 1960 and reached agreement on changes in wage rates and 
holidays, these agreements being subsequently put to the Wages Council as 
joint motions. There have, it is true, been occasional disagreements which have 
been carried to the Wages Council where they have been resolved through the 
good offices of the independent members. Nevertheless it does not seem that 
there has been great difficulty in reaching agreement. We cannot think that the 
U.K.C.S.M.A. would refuse to negotiate with the Union if the Council were 
abolished, and, if the risk of disagreement occurring were considered serious, 
it would be open to the parties to establish machinery under which an indepen- 
dent chairman could play much the same role as do at present the independent 
members of the Wages Council. The main preoccupation of the U.K.C.S.M.A. 
seems in any case the risk of non-observance of agreements under a purely 
voluntary system rather than inability to make agreements. We therefore con- 
clude that in the absence of a wages council, the parties should have no difficulty 
in reaching settlements. 

51. We turn now to the question of enforcement. The U.K.C.S.M.A. fears 
that, in the absence of wages regulation orders enforced by the wages inspec- 
torate, some firms would not observe agreements and that this undermining of 
standards would be encouraged and extended by economic pressures e.g. of 
foreign competition. These fears are in our view exaggerated. The U.K.C.S.M.A. 
represents a substantial proportion of the employers involved and should as a 
representative body be able to control its own members to the point of ensuring 
that they observed agreements contracted in their name. For the rest, it appears 
to us that there is nothing to prevent recourse being had to Section 8 of the 
Terms and Conditions of Employment Act 1959 to ensure that agreements 
drawn up by the U.K.C.S.M.A. and G.&M.W.U. are generally observed. The 
Union is satisfied that this safeguard is adequate, and we would expect the 
U.K.C.S.M.A. to be equally vigilant in bringing to light cases of apparent non- 
observance of recognised terms and conditions. We agree with the Ministry of 
Labour that the marked concentration of the industry in the Sheffield area should 
ease the task of the organisations in this respect, and we do not believe that any 
serious degree of undercutting would go undisclosed. Earnings are well above 
the level of the statutory minima enforced by the wages inspectorate so that it 
is not the statutory minima which are at present eliminating undercutting. If 
the latter were as serious a threat as the employers contend, it seems probable 
that there would be some signs of it apparent now. 

52. We therefore conclude that the practice of regular negotiation between 
the U.K.C.S.M.A. and the G. & M.W.U. constitutes adequate machinery of 
negotiation and that the standards of remuneration and other conditions in the 
industry are likely to be in accordance with agreements arrived at through those 
negotiations. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

53. We accordingly recommend that the Secretary of State for Employment 
and Productivity proceeds to make the order abolishing the Cutlery Wages 
Council. 
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54. In order to give the parties time to provide for the new situation and to 
elaborate more formal machinery of negotiation we would, however, advocate 
also that the Order be timed to take elBfect not earlier than six months after the 
publication of this Report. 

55. We desire to place on record our appreciation of the assistance given by 
Miss O. A. Ellison as Secretary of the Commission. 

We have the honour to be, Madam, 

Your obedient Servants, 

A. H. Thomas {Chairman). 
E. M. Batten. 

S. Hill. 

J. P. Lowry. 

E. T. Nevin. 

J. O’Hagan. 

F. I. Tuckwell- 

O. A. Ellison {Secretary). 

29th August 1968. 
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APPENDIX I 



List of Organisations and Persons who have given 
Oral or Written Evidence 

Oral and Written Evidence 

General and Municipal Workers’ Union (Cutlery Branch). 

United Kingdom Cutlery and Silverware Manufacturers’ Association. 

Written Evidence Only 

Mr. L. Bingham (past member of the Employers’ side of the Wages Council 
representing the “Little Masters”). 

Ministry of Labour. 

National Union of Gold, Silver and Allied Trades. 

Richard Bros, and Sons Ltd. 

Surmanco Ltd. 

Professor F. A. Wells, O.B.E., B.Sc.(Econ.), Ph.D. (Chairman of the 
Cutlery Wages Council (Great Britain)). 

Oral Evidence Only 

Miss E. Hesling, O.B.E., LL.B. (Deputy Chairman of the Cutlery Wages 
Council (Great Britain)). 

Professor J. C. Wood, LL.M. (Independent Member of the Cutlery Wages 
Council (Great Britain)). 
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APPENDIX n 



DRAFT ORDER 



STATUTORY INSTRUMENTS 



1967 No. 

Wages Councils 

The Cutlery Wages Council (Great Britain) (Abolition) Order 1967 



Made 


1967 


Laid before Parliament 


1967 


Coming into Operation 


1967 



The Minister of Labour by virtue of the powers conferred on him by section 
4(l)(b) of the Wages Councils Act 1959(a) and of all other powers enabling him 
in that behalf, hereby makes the following Order: 

1. The Cutlery Wages Council (Great Britain) is hereby abolished. 

2. (1) This Order may be cited as the Cutlery Wages Council (Great Britain) 
(Abolition) Order 1967 and shall come into operation on the 

1967. 



(2) The In terpretation Act 1889(b) applies to the interpretation of this 
Order as it applies to the interpretation of an Act of Parliament. 



1967 



Minister of Labour. 



Printed in England for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office by J. Looker Ltd., 82 High Street, Poole, Dorset. 
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